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While still in Virginia, the following passage 
oceurs : ° 


I had meetings at Mount Pleasant and Crooked | Quakers come, for then he had something given 
run; at the latter of which I was led to expose| him. It was also our practice to pay those who 
the iniquity of the slave trade, and the practice | took care of our horses, not always with money, 


of holding the African race in bondage. This | but sometimes with food, for which they appeared 
§ was much to the relief of my own mind, which | thankful, and sometimes manifested surprise at 
@ was often deeply oppressed with grief, at seeing | the attention shown them. It was a general 
the sufferings endured by the poorslaves. Their | practice for the waiters at public houses to re- 
allowance was one peck of corn for a week, and | ceive the scraps left by travellers eating at their 
this they were sometimes necessitated to pound | masters’ tables ; and I was careful at such places 
gin the night, when they should be asleep, to re-| to leave a good portion of meat, &c., remember- 
fresh them for the next day’s labor. To this I| ing that they had appetities to satisfy as well as 
have often been a witness, when the noise of the | myself. But after all the little I could do for 
pestle and mortar has aroused me ; and soon after | them, I had to mourfi for them and their oppres- 
I have been startled by the yoice of the driver} sors also, whose situation appeared far from a 
and the gnapping of his whip, urging them to the! desirable one. In many places they seemed to 
toils of the day, even before the light had fully | be under great fear, being eareful to secure their 
appeared. In addition to this, they had to en-| lodging rooms with locks and bolts, and to have 
dure the broiling heat of the sun, bare-headed, | their weapons of defence at hand, ready to be 
both males and females ; the latter with only one | seized at the slightest alarm. The influence of 
garment to cover them, and the cruel drivers fol- | the parents’ example, in exercising an arbitrary 
lowing them with a large wagon whip, in order | and cruel power over the inmates of the house, 
to hasten their speed, using it freely upon those | produced an evil effect on the children, whose 
who fell behind, when hoeing the corn or tobacco. | countenances and conduct, marked with rage and 
At other times I have seen very aged men and | pride, presented a very different appearance from 
women grubbing bushes, so feeble and worn, that | what they would, had they been taught to view 
their limbs trembled as they raised their heavy | and to treat the colored people as the workman- 
mattocks ; and others were carrying rails on their | ship of the same Almighty hand as themselves, 
heads from a distant forest. Similar cruelties I | and equally the objects of the Kedeemer’s mercy 
have seen exercised on the house slaves, upon | and care, instead of being made to consider them 
; whom the lash was often freely laid, while they | as little or no better than the beasts of the field, 
j Were subject to the kicks and cuffs of the child-| and not worthy of the notice which their dogs 
pten of the family. At one time, having laid my | received. Many countenances which, but for the 
Shorse-whip upon a table in the bar-room of a] passions depicted upon them, would have been 
tavern, I was suddenly raised from my seat by! lovely and engaging, appeared spoiled and repul- 
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sive—many and great, indeed, are the evil conse- 
quences of slavery, both to the oppressed and the 
oppressor. 


The following incident may afford a useful 
intimation to these who find themselves brought 
into collision with men whose opinions and prac- 
tice are widely different from their own ; as it 
presents a salutary caution to be careful not to 
permit their zeal, even in a just cause, to outrun 
their charity. 


My companion and I, pursued our journey to- 
ward James’ river, crossing the Blue mountain 
at a place called Kock-fish gap, where we lodged. 
A number of travellers and other persons had 
put up here, among whom were several rough 
and fierce looking men, in pursuit of a runaway 
slave, who after being once taken by them had 
again made his escape into the woods. 

As we sat around the supper table, they were 
relating the circumstances of his capture and es- 
cape, loading the poor slave with hard names, 
and drawing from their fellow slaveholders the 
conclusion, that, should they take him again, the 
most cruel and severe punishments they could in- 
flict would not be too badforhim. I was grieved 
at such conversation, and feeling my spirit stirred 
against their conduct, could not forbear advocat- 
ing the exertions of the poor runaway to obtain 
his liberty—calling upon them to make his case 
their own, and think whether there was one 
among them all, who, if placed in his situation, 


would not use the same means to escape slavery | ing every evil practice, in order that the great 


and punishment. I was soon convinced of the 
propriety of the caution given by Christ, “ Cast 
not your pearls before swine, lest they turn again 
and rend you :” their anger was raised, and mani- 
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membering that William Savery had been cau- 
tioned to beware lest he should be popped off his 
horse, for having interfered and cut the rope with 
which a poor colored boy was tied, while receiy- 
ing a severe flogging, for not having the cows in 
the yard at the usual time. The fear I endured 
was unusual for me, and I believe had I not 
raised my voice in behalf of the poor runaway, 
under feelings of such resentment as I did, 
(though I do not think I manifested any thing 
like wrath) I should not have been left under the 
power of fear, fully believing in the omnipotence 
of Him who limiteth the proud waves of the sea. 
I think the sense of the protecting power of the 
holy One of Israel was in great measure with- 
drawn, for in seasons of far greater apparent 
danger of losing my life, when my mind has 
been preserved in humility and calmness, I have 
| felt no fear, but a cheerful resignation to the 
Lord’s will. 
The following case is rather out of the usual 
course. 
| Wenext hada meeting for the poor slaves, held 
| in Goose-creek meeting-house, on first-day after- 
| noon, with the consent of their masters and over- 
| seers, several of whom attended. The sight of 
so large anumber together, as nearly to fill the 
| house, was unusual to me, and their dejected 
| countenances and ragged appearance affected my 
| mind, and awakened tender sympathy for them, 
, under which I expressed my desires for their 
everlasting welfare-~endeavoring, in simple lan- 
| guage, to impress on them the necessity of avoid: 


| 4° ; 
God, whose compassions are toward people of all 


colors and nations, might bless them, and give 
them patience to endure affliction in this world, 
| and prepare them for that better world which ie 


fested toward me by furious and wrathful words, | to come, where they would be freed from servi- 
and they were so unreasonable in their conduct, | tude and suffering. The poor creatures paid 
that I concluded it best to say nothing more to| great attention, and sat with unusual quietude. 
them. The house wasin #very solitary place,| In the morning we crossed Kentucky river at 
and the inmates alike hostile to us, they being | Boonsborough, the place where the first white 
also slaveholders, and from their conduct after | settler pitched his tent. A few miles north of 
we rose from the supper table, we were not with-! the river we came to the house of Judge Clark, 
out apprehensions of personal danger. When | of Clark county, who being related to two of our 
we were shown our chamber, we found there was | company, received us very cordially, and paid 
no fastening on the door, but we placed a chest | great attention to spread notice of a meeting to 
against it, which braced against the foot of our| be held the day following in the Baptist meeting 
bed, concluding they should not come upon us| house. A large number of people assembled, 
by surprise. We got but little sleep, our appre-| and their minister among the rest, who ins 
hensions being increased by hearing several per- | hasty manner objected to the doctrines delivered, 
sons come up the stairs directly to the door of | as soon as I took my seat, charging me with dis- 


our room, where they stood whispering to each 
other for several minutes—they then went down 
stairs, and soon after came and placed themselves 
in the same situation again, without speaking to 
us or offering to come intothe room. These cir- 
cumstances, added to the noise and confusion 
which continued below stairs most of the night, 
caused us to sleep but little. We did not feel 
quite released from apprehensions of danger, un- 
tal we had rode some miles from the place, re- 


carding the doctrines of Jesus Christ; a charge 
which he fell far short of substantiating, even 
the opinion of his own hearers. When speak- 
ing upon the doctrine of baptism, I had confined 
myself to giving the reasons which occurred to 
my remembrance, why the Society of Friends 
does not use water baptism ; and several of his 
hearers expressed their dissatisfaction with hit 
interrupting the quiet of the meeting, in whieh 
they had been edified with what they heard. One 
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of them added, that he could perceive no need 
of urging those into the water who did not see 
the necessity of it, but who were pressing after 
the baptism of the one eternal spirit. On our 
way back to the house of Judge Clark, his wife 
remarked to me, that she hoped now to be re- 
leased from that distress of mind she had been 
under, respecting this subject, for some time past, 
and which at times was so great, that she feared 
she should lose her reason ; for she could not see 
her way to be baptized with water, and the 
preacher was continually urging on her the 
necessity of it or she would be eternally lost ; but 
now, said she, I am satisfied, and hope I shall no 
more be troubled about it. 

In the evening we had a meeting at the 
Judge’s house, where this preacher again at- 
tended, but he made no further opposition. 
Many persons were present, and it was truly a 
solid season, in which Gospel truths were freely 
opened, and reasons given for the simplicity of 
our profession and practices—particularly our 
not singing in the customary and formal manner 
of most other professors, &c. The necessity 
of seeking after weightiness of spirit in our devo- 
tions, was set forth ; that as God is a Spirit, they 
who perform the solemn act of devotion aright, 
must worship him in spirit and in truth. We 
had a pressing invitation to have a weeting next 
day at the house of a person who lived nearly ten 
miles off, and who was at our morning meeting. 
I accordingly accepted it, and Judge Clark, his 
wife and daughters, accompanied us thither. We 
were favored with the fresh extendings of Di- 
vine love, for which humble thanksgivings were 
offered unto Him, who is forever worthy. This 
interesting family continued with us next day, 
attended a meeting held in the court-house 
in Winchester, where many Gospel truths opened 
on my mind, and were delivered with clearness— 
ability being graciously afforded, beyond what I 
ever experienced before, to contend for them, in 


Opposition to the superficial notions of formal pro- 
fessors 
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power continue to be with me, and afford me 
strength to move forward in his fear, for hitherto 
he hath helped me in this untrodden land, where 
I have been earnestly desirous not to move too 
fast, or in any way contrary to his holy will, so 
that I have at times been unable to sleep or take 
my natural food. But feeling my confidence in 
my holy Helper renewed at this season, I once 
more surrender myself into his blessed keeping. 
Thou knowest, O Lord, I am willing to follow 
thee whithersoever thou art pleased to lead me. 
Be thou with my dear family and keep us all in 
thy fear. 
(To be continued) 


DIARY OF SAMUEL SCOTT. 


The following passage will probably remind 
some of the forcible language of the prophet 
Malachi, “‘ Willa man rob God? Yet ye have 
robbed me. But yesay, wherein have we robbed 
thee? In tithes and offerings.” 

Ninth mo. 19th. “ Two robbers having been 
taken up in the neighborhood, an inquiry oc- 
curred—how much better’am | than they, who 
am guilty before God of having too frequently 
withheld my heart from the Proprietor of hea- 
ven and earth; who hath said, ‘My son give 
me thy heart.’ 

The application of the offense against man, as 
a test of our own standing in the sight of our 
Divine Lord and Master, will probably occur but 
to few of those who sit in judgment against evil 
doings, but it may be profitable to reflect more 
often than is the case with many, upon what has 
preserved them from falling, and to remember 
where much is given, much will be required in 
the day of final account. 

Ninth mo. 28th. “Every offering exhibited 
either internally or ministerially is to be seasoned 
with the salt of the everlasting covenant. But as 
ministerial administrations offered in weakness 
and child-like simplicity may possibly be more 


When the meeting closed, the people | acceptable in the sight of Him who seeth not as 


appeared unwilling to leave the house, and much | man seeth, than some which may more nearly 


brokenness of spirit and weeping were manifest, 
particularly among those who had become most 
acquainted with us. The wife of Judge Clark 
remarked, that she hoped the Lord wouid enable 
her to be resigned to the reproach that might be 
cast upon her, for ceasing to depend upon her 
former teachers, as she was now desirous to be 
inwardly attentive to the Teacher that could not 
be removed into a corner. Others assenting to 
the doctrines they had heard, joined in the ex- 
pression of desires and prayers, that God would 
bless and preserve us in his work, among whom 
were some of the first characters in the country. 
He who knoweth all hearts, knows that I do 
not pen these things in a boasting way, but do 
ascribe all praise to him ; for had he not vouch- 
safed his help, I should not have dared to labor 
as I did, neither could I. May his preserving 





resemble the life and wisdom of truth, we ought 
to be very jealous over ourselves and our offer- 
ings, and as cautious and tender in the judging 
of others, or what may be offered by them ; as 
it is written, ‘Judge nothing before the time, 
until the Lord come who will bring to life the 
hidden things of darkness and will make mani- 
fest the counsels of the heart; and then shall 
every man have praise of God.’ When George 
Fox was sent forth to preach the everlasting gos- 
pel and to turn men from darkness ta light, many 
illiterate persons, both men, women, and chil- 
dren, were also sent forth with him to labor in 
the Lord's harvest field, in which there were sup- 
posed to be many laborers, under various char- 
acters, abundantly superior to them, not only in 
human wisdom and acquirements, and the know- 
ledge of the holy Scriptures, but likewise in deep 
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experience and heartfelt religion, who became 
jealous of them, whom they esteemed no people. 
Thus in various dispensations have the disciples 
of a crucified Saviour been esteemed as the off- 
ecouring of the people, and the doctrine of the 
cross foolishness ; that by the things which are de- 
spised and are not, might be brought to nought 


the things which are, “ that no flesh should glory 


in his presence.” [nthe exercise of a public 
ministry, even when there is a degree of right- 
ness, and especially where those concerned may 
suppese themselves much behind hand in the 
work through past unfaithfulness, there are many 
rocks, shoals and quicksands, on which the 
rightly laden vessel may be shipwrecked and suf- 
fer loss; and indeed so weighty is the work and 
so diversified are the dangers, that there is abun- 
dant cause for all, from the least child to the 
most experienced minister, to unite in a lan- 
guage formerly uttered, “and who is sufficient 
for these things ?” 

Twelfth mo. 10th. ‘“ By.reason of a letter 
concerning the dangerous illness of my brother, 
John Scott, and his continued solicitude to see 
me, in great distress and anxiety of spirit excited 
by various considerations, I visited him at 
his house at Radcliff. To my great satisfaction 
I beheld in him the pride and glory of all flesh 
abased, and the Saviour, who was clothed in the 
seamless robe, ‘whose hands and feet were 
pierced,’ and whose head was crowned with 
thorns, exalted as the only rock in the valley of 
death. How wonderful are the works of Jeho- 
vah, “‘ who maketh the city an heap, the defenced 
city a ruin,’ ‘the place of strangers to be no | 
city,’ and who causeth ‘the branch of the ter- 
rible to be brought low.’”’ 

“Qn the 18th [ attended the funeral of my 
brother at Radcliff. ‘Gather up the fragments 
that remain that nothing be lost,’ was the com- 
mand of our great Master; consistent with 
which I esteem it my duty to preserve and make 
known to some the dying expressions of the de- 
ceased, asa testimony to the cause of Christianity 
and the power of Christ; being fully persuaded 
‘that there is no name under heaven or among 
men whereby we must be saved,’ but the name 
of Jesus Christ; both as he was in the fulness 
of time manifested in the flesh, and as he is de- 
clared in power to be the Son of God, according 
to the spirit of holiness, by the resurrection 
from the dead, and Christ within ‘the hope of 
glory,’ ‘the Lord our righteousness.’ ”’ 


The following are extracts from the memoir, 


preserved and afterwards published, respecting 
John Scott : 


THE DYING TESTIMONY OF JOHN SCOTT. 


On his death bed, being very desirous to see 
his brother Samuel Scott, he was sent for. Being 
introduced to the bed side, John Scott spake with 
a voice full of power, “ I wanted to see thee, to 
tell thee that I have nothing to trust to butthe 
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blessed Jesus, and that if I die, I do not die an 
unbeliever. If I die, I die a believer, and have 
nothing to trust to but unmerited mercy.”— 
Finding him brought down as from “ the clefts 
of the rocks and the height of the hills into 
the valley of deep humiliation,” his brother re- 
| joiced in spirit and spake comfortably to him. 
Expressing the deeply humiliating views he fre- 
quently had of his own state, J. Scott replied, 
“QO! if it is so with thee, how must it be 
with me who have been the chief of sinners?” 
The insufficiency of self righteousness being 
mentioned, Oh! said he with great earnestness, 
“ Righteousness! I have no righteousness, nor 
any thing to trust to but the blessed Jesus and 
his merit.” Pausing awhile he proceeded, 
“There is something within me which keeps me 
from despairing—I dare not despair although | 
have as much reason to despair as any one, were 
it not for him who showed mercy to the thief 
upon the cross. The thief upon the cross, and 
Peter who denied his Master, are much before 
me.” Being advised to trust in the Lord, he 
replied, “I have none else to trust in.”’ “Oh! 
said he, the Saviour, he is the way and there is 
no other; I now see there is no other. Oh thea 
Saviour! I have done too much against*him; 
and if I live, I hope I shall be able to let the 
world know it, and that in many respects my 
mind is altered. But I dare not make resolu- 
tions.” 

In reply toa remark made, he said, “Oh! it 
is not a time to be solicitous about forms! Here 
is a scene indeed, enough to bring down the 
grandeur of many, if they could see it. I 
buoyed myself up with the hope of many days.” 

His brother recommending him to the great 
object, Christ within the hope of glory, they 
took a solemn farewell of each other. 

He continued about two days longer. About 
twelve hours before his decease, his speech fal- 
tered much, but it appeared that the religious 
concern of his mind remained to the end, when 
he departed without sigh or groan. 

(To be continued.) 


PREFACE TO THIRD PART OF PIETY PROMOTED. 


The Author’s design in continuing these col- 
lections, having already been discovered in his 
two former treatises upon this subject, to be no 
less than the promoting of piety, I hope I shall 
not need to recommend this third part of his so 
necessary, useful and commendable labors to thy 
serious perusal, especially insuch an age as this, 
wherein impiety is so sensibly promoted, not only 
by the notoriously profane, but also by the pre- 
sumptuously careless professors of Christianity. 

How much conducing to obtain this excellent 
end, the dying words, even of the worst of men, 
and malefactors, have been esteemed, is evident 
by the practice of most governments in exposing 
them to public view, as a warning against vice, 
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and incentive to virtue. 
we count the dying words of the righteous, whose 
death is precious in the eyes of the Lord, likely 
to answer this end, and therefore worthy, with 
their lives and names, to be had in everlasting 
remembrance. 

Although the short reflections given upon the 
birth, conversion, labors, travels, conversation, 
and sufferings of many of these precious servants 
and handmaids of the Lord, are very inviting, as 
well as instructive, in showing forth that free 
and universal grace of God, whereby they came 
to be what they were, and that arm of power 
whereby they were upheld in, and delivered out 
of many tribulations; yet the main intention of 
the Author is, to send us to the house of mourn- 
ing, which, saith Solomon, is better to go to than 
the house of rejoicing; that we may learn so to 
live, as to be prepared to die, and enter upon an 
eternal state. 

If death-beds were more frequented, and places 


of recreation less, we might hope the advantage | 


would make amends for that part of self-denial. 
There we may often hear a more reaching sermon 
in a few broken words, than the most elegant in 
the pulpit; but especially from two sorts of ex- 
perienced teachers, namely, sinners repenting, 


die the death of the righteous, and let my latter 
end be like his. There we may hear men dis- 
covering what they really believe, often very dif- 


ferently from what they formerly professed ; 
and many with the repenting thief, come to have 
a better religion upon their death-bed, than all 


their life-long before. ‘There we may hear those 
who have been eagerly pleading for sin, now cry- 
ing out against it as the sting of death. Those 
who have exclaimed against good works, as dan- 
gerous to their faith, now wishing that all their 
time had been spent in going about doing good. 
Those who have charged God foolishly with an 
absolute reprobation, now trusting in, and beg- 
ging his universal mercy. Those who have 
known Christ after the flesh only, now desiring 
to feel him within, as the hope of glory. Those 
who have grieved, resisted and mocked at the 
Holy Spirit, now seeking for strength and com- 
fort from it. Those who have opposed the light 
of Christ, now gladly embracing it in the dark 
valley of the shadow of death. Those who have 
lived upon outward observations, and been feed- 
ing upon husks with the prodigal, now looking to- 
wards their Father’s house for the substance, 
the water of regeneration, the bread of life, and 
the new wine of the kingdom. 

There we may hear teachers, tutors, confessors 
and such like, who have had people’s faith and 
conscience at their command, often exclaimed 
against, if not as bad examples, yet as miserable 
comforters, and physicians of no value. Now 
names, notions, creeds, traditions, controversies, 
honors, riches, compliments, pastimes, &c., are 


How much more shall 
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little regarded when death, the king of terrors, is 
in view, and the great Judge stands at the door, 
who, without respect of persons, judgeth and 
rewardeth according to every man’s work. Now 
nothing will administer comfort but the inward 
absolution of our holy high priest, the Lord 
Jesus Christ; nothing but the unction of the 
blessed spirit of intercession and adoption. Here 
those who have loved God above all, and their 
neighbors as themselves, are found to have the 
best religion, and to be the true believers in 
Christ, and witnesses of his redemption and sal- 
vation; and those to be the true and most honor- 
able scholars, who have been taught by the grace 
of God, which brings salvation, and hath appeared 
unto all men, to deny ungodliness and the world’s 
lusts, and to live soberly, righteously and godly 
in this present world. 

There we may find the righteous, with Abra- 
ham, Isaac, Jacob and Joseph, advising, encour- 
aging and blessing their posterity; with Moses 
going up to the top of the mount, to take a view 
of the good land, in retirement and solitariness 
with the Lord; with Joshua engaging others to 
fear and serve him alone, and to put away their 
strange gods; with Samuel, mourning and pray- 


| ing for those who have forsaken the Lord; with 
and saints triumphing: there we may hear all 
agreeing in one common prayer, viz: Oh! let me | 


David, expressing their faith in his promises con- 
cerning their house, and their religious concern 
for their building of his; recommending truth, 
justice and mercy to succeeding generations; 
with Hezekiah appealing to God about their sin- 
cerity. In short, with Job, Simeon, Stephen, 
Paul, and others of the faithful servants and fol- 
lowers of Christ, embracing death, hastening to 
meet it, longing to be dissolved and to be with 
him, their captain, fore-runner and rewarder. 
Thus preaching and praying, and praising the 
Lord: freely and fervently, boldly and experi- 
mentally, and all without book, as the Holy Spirit 
gives utterance, has upon a death-bed often 
proved an affecting, tendering and converting 
season to many bearers. 

To such an house of mourning, or shall I say 
rejoicing, the Author of these collections kindly 
invites thee, Christian reader; where, by hearing 
the dying sayings of the ransomed and redeemed, 
who knew in whom they had believed, thou 
mayest also come to know and believe in that 
great and true light, which enlightens every 
man coming into the world; for it was by the 
inshining thereof, that the feet of these blessed 
ones, now at rest with the Lord, as of all the 
righteous in ages past, were guided into the way 
of truth and peace. 

This opened their states, tried theirreins, sifted 
their words, weighed their actions, stayed their 
minds, changed their hearts, condemned dis- 
obedience, justified faithfulness, counselled in 
difficulties, discovered the enemy, unveiled the 
painted harlot, the world, and the false chureh, 
and gave them the light of the knowledge of the 
glory of God, in the face of Jesus Christ, for 
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whose sake they suffered the loss of all, and fol- 
lowed him in the regeneration and self-denial, 
and are now entered with him into that rest 
which remains for the people of God. 
CHRISTOPHER MEIDEL. 





CAPITAL PUNISHMENT UNLAWFUL. 
(Continued from page 638.) 


Capital punishments have never been so few 
in England as in the reign of Alfred the Great; 
and, it is said, the effect produced was a very 
general, and, for those times, a most remarkable 
security from outrage. Whereas, during the 
reign of the infamous Henry VIII , seventy-two 
thousand thieves were brought to execution, 
being an average of forty every week, the very 
same crimes all the while rapidly increasing. 

The case of Russia, referred to by the Reviewer, 
is striking. “The empress Elizabeth, on as- 
cending the throne, pledged herself never to in- 


flict the punishment of death, and throughout | P 


her reign of twenty years she kept her promise. 
So satisfactory was the result, that Catherine, 
her successor, says, in her “Instructions for 
framing a new Code of Laws for the Empire, 
‘experience demonstrates that the frequent repe- 
tition of capital punishments has never yet made 
men better.’ ”’ 

The testimony of the French ambassador, 


REVIEW. 

“ Here, then,” says the Reviewer, “ we have 
a mass of most unquestionable evidence, gathered 
from almost every part of the world, in support 
of our assertion, that gibbets are in no degree 
necessary in a State, but may be abolished, not 
only with perfect safety, but with a certain and 
large advantage.” 

It is stated, in one of the publications of the 
Society for the diffusion of information on this 
subject, that in France, witha Penn double 
that of England and Wales, only twenty-five per- 
sons were executed; while in the latter the 
number of executions in the same year (1831) 
amounted to fifty-two, being four times as nu- 
merous as in France. 

In Prussia, during ten years ending with 1827, 

but eighty-seven persons underwent this punish- 
ment, while the number of those who suffered 
in England and Wales, during the same period, 
was 806; or, allowing for the difference of 
population, about eight times as many as in 
russia. 
In Holland and in Austria, as well as in the 
German States, sanguinary punishments are ex- 
ceedingly rare; and in Belgium, since the year 
1830, although, some crimes are still nominally 
capital, the scaffold has been laid aside as a rem- 
nant of national barbarism. 

The Parliamentary Returns prove that, in 
London and Middlesex, during the three years 





on his return from St. Petersburg, 1791, is most | 1827-28-29, when the committals for six offences 
satisfactory. He states that ‘Russia under the| were 672, forty-two persons were executed; 


operation of this law was one of the countries 
in which the least number of murders were com- 
mitted.” 

The testimony of Howard respecting various 
places on the Continent is to the same effect. 

The case of Tuscany is well known to every 
one who has made the least research on the sub- 
ject. In 1765, the Grand Duke Leopold, at the 
instance of the Marquis Becarria, entirely abol- 
ished the punishment of death in his dominions, 
even for murder. After this experiment had 
extended over twenty years, the Grand Duke 
says, ‘‘ Instead of increasing the number of 
crimes, it has diminished that of smaller ones, 
and rendered those of an atrocious nature very 
rare.” During the whole period, only five mur- 
ders were committed; “while,’’ the Reviewer 
remarks, ‘‘in Rome, where death was inflicted 
with great pomp and solemnity, no fewer than 
sixty murders were perpetrated in the space of 
three months.” Qn the repeal of this enact- 
ment in Tuscany, by Napoleon, crime rapidly 
increased ; and it was only when the gibbet 
began to be withdrawn that murders became 
Tare again. 

The example of Belgium is no less remarkable. 
After a most successful experiment of abolition, 
upon a return to capital punishment the convic- 
tions for murder rose, within five years, fifty-five 


per cent. America confirms the same conclu- 
sion. 





while, for the same offences, during the three 
years 1830-31-32, only five were executed, and 
yet the committals diminished to 618. These 
facts prove that severity is not the most effectual 
in suppressing crime. 

Some crimes, it is true, have continued 
to increase since capital punishment has been 
abolished, but these very crimes increased in a 
far greater ratio while they remained capital. 

The following important statements are found- 
ed on Parliamentary Return, No. 618, 1843, 
for Middlesex and London. “ Taking the thirty- 
two years ending 1842, and dividing them into 
two periods of sixteen years each, we get the fol- 
lowing striking results:—In the first sixteen 
years, all who were convicted of murder, thirty- 
four in number, were executed. Notwithstanding 
this inexorable rigor, 188 persons were com- 
mitted for murder during this period. In the 
second period, clemency began to prevail, and 
during the sixteen years of the experiment, out 
of twenty-seven persons convicted, only seven- 
teen were hanged ; and yet there were but ninety 
persons committed for murder during the whole 
period. With only 68 per cent. of executions, 
instead of 100 per cent., the crime diminished 
more than one-half, although the population was 
greater.”’ 

From the same Parliamentary Return is de- 
rived another illustration:—‘ During _ thirty 
years, ending with 1842, the years 1815, 1817, 
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1818, and 1829, were the only years that wit- 
nessed the execution of all who were convicted 
of murder in England and Wales—sixty-six in 
number; and in the years respectively following 
each of these years, the crime of murder collee- 
tively increased 12 per cent. In four other 
years, 1836, 1838, 1840, and 1842, in which 
the greatest proportion of commutations hap- 
pened, only thirty-one were executed, out of 
eighty-three condemned ; and in the years re- 
spectively succeeding these, the crime collectively 
diminished 17 per cent. Thus, when you hang 
all without mercy, you increase the crime ; when 
you save above half, you materially lessen it.” 
From the same source we extract the follow- 
ing even more striking result :—“1. From 
1834 to 1841 (inclusive), inthe counties where 
all who were convicted of murder were execu- 
ted, the number of murders in the years follow- 
ing after executions remained as nearly as pos- 
sible the same. 2. In counties were commuta- 
tions of the extreme penalty took place, (during 
the same period), the years following the com- 
mutations exhibited a diminution of murder of 
35 per cent. 3. Inthe counties where a large 
proportion of the persons committed were ac- 
quitted on the ground of insanity, the commit- 
ments for murder diminished in the succeeding 
years 32 per cent. And, 4. In the counties 
where there were no commitments, and no con- 
victions at all, the commitments in the following 
years were collectively fewer by 23 per cent. 


“Thus,” says another commentator on these 
Returns,* “ it appears, on the authority of these 
official tables, that the crime of murder flour- 
ishes most under a system of invariable execu- 
tions; that it prospers more then, than when 
the mercy of the crown interposes with commu- 
tations of sentence ; that it prospers more than 
under acquittals on the ground of insanity ; and 
lastly, that it even thrives better than under a 
total failure of justice, through the acquittal of 
all who stand charged with the crime.” 


One more fact is added to those already stated : 
—“ In the three consecutive years—1834, 1835, 
and 1836, no executions whatever took place for 
crimes in London and Middlesex, and these were 
the only years in which no conviction for murder 
occurred.” See Parliamentary Return, No. 21, 
1846. 


These statements show, most clearly, that a 
diminution of the number of executions is fol-' 
lowed by a proportionate diminution of murders. 
Experience at various periods, and in all coun- | 
tries, is against the punishment of death. Crime 
has always flourished most under the most san-| 

inary laws. How fearfully the crime of mur- | 

er has increased under the operation of the | 
death penalty, the following table will show :—| 





_*«The Punishment of Death Reviewed,” by Frede- | 
rick Rowton, Esq. } 
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Commitments for Murder and Attempts to Mur- 
der, in each of the five years ending 
1826. 1831. 1836. 1841. 1846. 


661 770 1,028 1,221 1,459 


The extent of this kind of evidence available 
on behalf of our views, must not be judged of 
by the very limited quotations adduced. The 
materials of proof, in the shape of statistical 
facts, are not only ample but superfluous ; they 
are, however, accessible to almost every one—it 
is, therefore, unnecessary to support this part of 


| our argument at any greater length. 


While the punishment threatened might ope- 
rate to deter some from the perpetration of mur- 
der, it will be found that the crime still increa- 
ses, because of the inefficiency of the law upon 
those who should have been chiefly kept in view 
in its formation. 

If experience proves that the punishment of 
death increases the crime, and that a diminution 
of murders follows the disuse of the gallows— 
and further, that these results occur in the re- 
lation of cause and effect —it is absurd to speak 
of the necessity of criminal executions. The 
above statistics, however, by no means show the 
actual decrease of crime consequent upon the 
discontinuance of capital punishment, since, 
while the law was capital, a large number alto- 
gether escaped even prosecution, from the relue- 
tance of witnesses. 

Were it not for a lingering impression in the 
minds of our statesmen and the majority of 
Christian ministers, that the ancient law against 
murder, resting on Divine authority, still re- 
mains in force, it would be difficult to account 
for the pertinacious doubts, and even obstinate 
resistance, with which they continue to meet the 
statistical evidence derived from past experience, 
in favor of abolition. Supposing their judgment 
to be entirely free from prejudice on scriptural 
grounds, we might naturally expect to find them 
ready to join issue with the abolitionist on some- 
thing like the following terms:—“ Let it be 
but proved to us, from the history of past legis- 
lation, that the substitution of other penalties 
for that of death, answers only just as well as 
when it is in any extent enforced, and we are 
prepared to surrender the point. We ask not 
that you should produce any balance of facts in 
favor of abolition, but simply show that one is 
as efficacious as the other.” Instead of any 
such reasonable challenge as this, however, the 
abolitionist, after obtrusively and _persistenth 
volunteering the deposition of evidence which 
would place bis cause in a greatly advantageous 
position compared with mere weight for weight, 
is met by something not unlike complacent or 
even supercilious affectation of forbearance toward 
the doubtful character of data supposed to be 


| pressed into the service of an enlightened and 


mistaken benevolence. 
The time has arrived when our leading jour- 
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nals, secular and religious, might, we think, | violent and undistinguishing, that it was judged 
without compromise of their really high preten-| necessary to remove the Christian Indians who 
sions and character, give a more prominent place | were then residing on or near the Lehigh, under 
to this controversy about the law of murder. | the instruction of the Moravians, to Philadelphia. 
And are there not multitudes of Christian men] Ajthough these Indians, as well as those on the 
and ministers, having influence at command, who 
treat the subject with such a slighting notice, or 
curt disregard, as could only be justifiable if they 
possessed some secret information from heaven 
which supported them, but whom, as the argument 


Susquehanna, were entirely peaceable in their 
conduct, and totally averse to war, they were not 
permitted to remain at their quiet habitations, 
The Christian Indians residing on the Lehigh, 


stands, there is reason to suspect, it would be- being joined in the 11th month by John Papune- 
hove to do otherwise? Truth will conquer, nev- hang and twenty one Indians from the Susque- 
ertheless, to the comfort and reward of those who | hanna, they were condueted to Philadelphia, and 
are in the right. after some difficulty they were located at Province 

To be continued. Island, afew miles below this city. It was near 
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PHILADELPHIA, SEVENTH MONTH 15, 1854, | “@ncaster, were inhumanly massacred by 1 
| 


the end of that year, 1763, that a small band of 


lawless horde from Paxton and Donegal. And 
though neither these people, nor their Christian 
brethren who had joined the Moravians, ad- 
ministered any cause of offense, so ferocious and 
violent was their antipathy, that a considerable 
force marched towards Philadelphia, with an 
avowed intention of butchering all the Indians 
who were there under the protection of the 
Government. The citizens of Philadelphia, 
however, made such preparations for their re- 
ception, that these rioters found it most prudent to 
abandon the murderous attempt. 

The humane inhabitants of the city, among 
whom the members of our society took a con- 
spicuous part, exerted themselves to protect and 
relieve these suffering people. These Indians 
were afterwards frequently heard to say, that 
during their troubles, the sight of a Quaker made 
them feel happy. 


The letter from Friends of Philadelphia, ad- 
dressed to certain Indians of the Delaware tribe, 
which appears in the present number, with the 
response, is supposed to be now published for 
the first time. Atthe head of these Indians we 
find John Papunehang, who appears to have been 
a man ofexemplary piety. In the account which 
John Woolman has left ofa visit which he paid to 
to the Indians residing on the Susquehanna, 
above where Wilkesbarre now stands, in the 
summer of 1763, he mentions being at a meeting 
among them, in which it appears he was very 
imperfectly supplied with interpreters, at the close 
of which he remarks, “‘ Before the people went 
out, l observed Papunehang (the man who had 
been most zealous in laboring for a reformation 
in that town, being then very tender) spoke to one 
of the interpreters ; and I was afterwards told that 
he said in substance as follows; ‘I love to feel 
where words come from.’’ After a subsequent 
meeting he remarks, ‘‘ When the last mentioned 
meeting was ended, it being night, Papunehang 
went to bed ; and one of the interpreters sitting by 
me, I observed Papunehang spoke with an 
harmonious voice, [ suppose a minute or two; | compelled to return to Philadelphia, where they 
and asking the interpreter, was told that he was | were placed under a guard both byday and night. 
expressing his thankfulness to God for the favors | This journey to Amboy and back was performed 


With a view of finding an asylum for these poor 
persecuted people in New York, they were sent 
across New Jetsey, under astrong military escort, 
to Amboy. But when about to embark, orders 
were received forbidding their entrance into the 
territory of New York. They were therefore 


he had received that day; and prayed that he in the First month, the most inclement season of 
would continue to favor him with that same, | the year. 
which he had experienced in that meeting. We soon afterwards find John Papunehang 
Though Papunehang before agreed to receive the employed as an ambassador of peace tothe hostile 
Moravians, and join with them, he still appeared Indians, to endeavor to persuade them to lay 
kind and loving to us.” down the hatchet. But his efforts were not im- 
Before John Woolman set out on this visit, mediately successful. Peace, however, was 
tidings were received of hostilities having been | effected about the end of the year 1764. 
resumed in the western parts of Pennsylvania;| mn the spring of 1765 these Indians left their 
and while on his journey other rumors ofa similar | asylum in Philadelphia, and mostly proceeded to 
character were heard. But in the autumn of that| the Susquehanna, near to their former resi- 
year, the alarms became so great, and the antipa- dence. 
thies of the people towards thenatives became so! At the head of the signers to an address to the 
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Governor, expressive of their gratitude for favors 
received, we find the name of John Papunehang. 

The poor Indians were net permitted long to 
enjoy their quiet settlement on the Susquehanna, 
for the Six Nations who professed to hold authority 
ever the Delawares, sold a tract of land to the 
English, in which their settlement was included; 
and though the Governor of Pennsylvania en- 
deavored to secure them in the possession of their 
land, they soon found their condition so un- 
pleasant, that they concluded to abandon their 


improvements on the Susquehanna, the result of 
seven years labor, and remove to the ndrth west 
of the Ohio. A settlement was accordingly 
formed on the Muskingum, about 200 miles from 
its mouth, to which the name of Shonburn or 
Welhiek Thuppeck was assigned. It was about 
the time of this removal that the letters alluded to 
were written.* 
the end of 1775. 
“ Let not ambition mock their useful toil, 
Their homely joys and destiny obscure ; 

Nor grandeur hear with a disdainful smile 

The short and simple annals of the poor.” 

MANNERS, | 

Good manners add lustre to virtue. Their| 
object is to oblige, and pay proper attention to; 
others. In order therefore to inspire children 
with such a disposition, we should endeavor! 
early to infuse the spirit of that precept—| 
“Honor all men ;”’ and teach them, that kind- 
ness and civilty are due to all: that a haughty, 
positive, or contemptuous manner, is not only ill 
bred, but unchristian; and especially to he 
avoided in our behaviour to servants, or those in 
inferior stations in life. To these they should 
never be suffered to behave with haughtiness, 
nor even to speak with a commanding tone of 
voice ; as it will have a direct tendency to cherish 
pride and self importance. 

It is also necessary to guard children against 
vulgar habits, as loud talking and laughing. 
Whispering in company does not comport with 
good manners, and mimicry is the favorite 


amusement of low minds. Speaking, when it 
interrupts reading or conversation, and the habit 
ee 


J. Papunehang died there near 


Drep,—At her residence in Vermillion Co., In- 
diana, on the 29th of Fourth month last, Saran, 
wife of William B. Walthall, an esteemed elder 
and member of Vermillion Monthly Meeting, 
aged 36 years. 

——, In this city, on the 5th inst., Rutu Smirn, 
relict of the late Giles Smith, of New Bedford, 
Mass., in the 9Ist year of her age; a member of 
New Bedford Monthly Meeting. 

—, In this city, on the 7th of Ninth month 
last, Ann SmitH, daughter of the above-named 
Friends, and member of Baltimore Monthly 
Meeting, in the 57th year of her age. 


* See Heckewelder’s narrative. 
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of contradicting others, are improper, and should 
be checked. 

At meals, children of suitable age should be 
admitted to table with the family, when con- 
venient.—This privilege will improve their 
manners, and tend to prevent bashfniness and 
awkwardness.—J. Mott. 


METHOD AND ORDER. 


Method is the hinge of business; and it re- 
quires order and punctuality. These we must 
teach our children principally by example. Let 
them see that we rise early, have regular hours, 
as much as may be, for the employments of the 
day; that we are careful to do one thing at a 
time, and every thing in its right time ; that we 
stick to the business we have in hand, as far as 
unexpected incidents allow ; that we adopt the 
maxim, “a place for every thing, and every thing 
in its place.” Let them be taught also, that 
what is worth doing, is worth doing well. 

It is for want of method and order, that some 
people, who have much to do, get but little 
done. They are frequently in a hurry, have 
many things begun, but none finished. 

Whatever children hear read, or spoken of in 
terms of approbation, will give a strong bias to 
their minds. Hence the necessity of guarding 
conversation in families, as well as excluding 
books and companions that have a tendency to 
vitiate the heart.—J. Mott. 


To Papunehang, and others of the Delaware 
nation who lately lived on the Susquehanna, 
and are now removed to settle on the Ohio. 


Brethren,—Your friends at Philadelphia often 
remember the old friendship which was estab- 
lished between your fathers and ours, and hath 
been maintained between you and us at all times, 
and even when thick clouds hung over our heads, 
and it was so dark we could scarce see each 
other. 

Brethren,—We are glad these clouds are now 
scattered, and the sun shines clear upon us. We 
hear you are set out on a long journey, and in- 
tend to settle in a country very distant from us. 
We desire you may hold fast the chain of friend- 
ship, and keep it bright on your part, as we shall 
be careful to do on our part, so that our child- 
ren may see our love and regard to each other 
as brethren, and may, when we die, be incited 
by our example to maintain the old friendship. 

Brethren,—The love and friendship which 
Onas and our fathers had for your fathers, was 
the effect of the love of God, through our Lord 
Jesus Christ, in their hearts, which constrained 
them to desire and pray for you, that you might 
come to the knowledge of the gospel of Christ by 
obedience to the teachings of his Holy Spirit, a 
manifestation of which is given to every man, to 
lead and instruct them in the way of eternal life 
and happiness; and it hath given much true 
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nals, secular and religious, might, we think, 
without compromise of their really high preten- 
sions and character, give a more prominent place 
to this controversy about the law of murder. 
And are there not multitudes of Christian men 
and ministers, having influence at command, who 
treat the subject with such a slighting notice, or 
curt disregard, as could only be justifiable if they 
possessed some secret information from heaven 
which supported them, but whom, as the argument 
stands, deve is reason to suspect, it would be- 
hove to do otherwise? Truth will conquer, nev- 
ertheless, to the comfort and reward of those who 


are in the right. 
To be continued. 
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PHILADELPHIA, SEVENTH MONTH 15, 1854. 


The letter from Friends of Philadelphia, ad- 
dressed to certain Indians of the Delaware tribe, 
which appears in the present number, with the 
response, is supposed to be now published for 
the first time. Atthe head of these Indians we 
find John Papunehang, who appears to have been 
a man ofexemplary piety. In the account which 
John Woolman has left ofa visit which he paid to 
to the Indians residing on the Susquehanna, 
above where Wilkesbarre now stands, in the 
summer of 1763, he mentions being at a meeting 
among them, in which it appears he was very 
imperfectly supplied with interpreters, at the close 
of which he remarks, “ Before the people went 
out, l observed Papunehang (the man who had 
been most zealous in laboring for a reformation 
in that town, being then very tender) spoke to one 
of the interpreters ; and I was afterwards told that 
he said in substance as follows; ‘I love to feel 
where words come from.’”’ After a subsequent 
meeting he remarks, ‘‘ When the last mentioned 
meeting was ended, it being night, Papunehang 
went to bed ; and one of the interpreters sitting by 
me, I observed Papunehang spoke with an 
harmonious voice, [ suppose a minute or two; 
and asking the interpreter, was told that he was 
expressing his thankfulness to God for the favors 
he had received that day; and prayed that he 
would continue to favor him with that same, 
which he had experienced in that meeting. 
Though Papunehang before agreed to receive the 
Moravians, and join with them, he 
kind and loving to us.” 

Before John Woolman set out on this visit, 
tidings were received of hostilities having been 
resumed in the western parts of Pennsylvania ; 


still appeared | 
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violent and undistinguishing, that it was judged 
necessary to remove the Christian Indians who 
were then residing on or near the Lehigh, under 
the instruction of the Moravians, to Philadelphia. 
Although these Indians, as well as those on the 
Susquehanna, were entirely peaceable in their 
conduct, and totally averse to war, they were not 
permitted to remain at their quiet habitations. 
The Christian Indians residing on the Lehigh, 
being joined in the 11th month by John Papune- 
hang and twenty one Indians from the Susque- 
hanna, they were conducted to Philadelphia, and 
after some difficulty they were located at Province 
Island, afew miles below this city. It was near 
the end of that year, 1763, that a small band of 
inoffensive natives, residing at’ Conestoga near 
Lancaster, were inhumanly massacred by a 
lawless horde from Paxton and Donegal. And 
though neither these people, nor their Christian 
brethren who had joined the Moravians, ad- 
ministered any cause of offense, so ferocious and 
violent was their antipathy, that a considerable 
force marched towards Philadelphia, with an 
avowed intention of butchering all the Indians 
who were there under the protection of the 
Government. The citizens of Philadelphia, 
however, made such preparations for their re- 
ception, that these rioters found it most prudent to 
abandon the murderous attempt. 

The humane inhabitants of the city, among 
whom the members of our society took a con- 
spicuous part, exerted themselves to protect and 
relieve these suffering people. These Indians 
were afterwards frequently heard to say, that 
during their troubles, the sight of a Quaker made 
them feel happy. 

With a view of finding an asylum for these poor 
persecuted people in New York, they were sent 
across New Jetsey, under astrong military escort, 
to Amboy. But when about to embark, orders 
were received forbidding their entrance into the 
territory of New York. They were therefore 
compelled to return to Philadelphia, where they 
were placed under a guard both by day and night. 
This journey to Amboy and back was performed 
in the First month, the most inclement season of 
the year. 

We soon afterwards find John Papunehang 
employed as an ambassador of peace tothe hostile 
Indians, to endeavor to persuade them to lay 
down the hatchet. But his efforts were not im- 
mediately successful. Peace, however, was 
effected about the end of the year 1764. 

In the spring of 1765 these Indians left their 


and while on his journey other rumors of a similar | #8y!um in Philadelphia, and mostly proceeded to 


character were heard. But in the autumn of that 
year, the alarms became so great, and the antipa- 
thies of the people towards the natives became so 


the Susquehanna, near to their former resi- 
dence. 
At the head of the signers to an address to the 
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Governor, expressive of their gratitude for favors 
received, we find the name of John Papunehang. 


The poor Indians were net permitted long to 
enjoy their quiet settlement on the Susquehanna, 
for the Six Nations who professed to hold authority 
ever the Delawares, sold a tract of land to the 
English, in which their settlement was included; 
and though the Governor of Pennsylvania en- 
deavored to secure them in the possession of their 
land, they soon found their condition so un- 
pleasant, that they concluded to abandon their 
improvements on the Susquehanna, the result of 
seven years labor, and remove to the ndrth weSt 
of the Ohio. A settlement was accordingly 
formed on the Muskingum, about 200 miles from 
its mouth, to which the name of Shonburn or 
Welhiek Thuppeck was assigned. It was about 
the time of this removal that the letters alluded to 
were written.* 
the end of 1775. 

Let not ambition mock their useful toil, 
Their homely joys and destiny obscure ; 


Nor grandeur hear with a disdainful smile 
The short and simple annals of the poor.” 


J. Papunehang died there near 


Drep,—At her residence in Vermillion Co., In- 
diana, on the 29th of Fourth month last, Saran, 
wife of William B. Walthall, an esteemed elder 
and member of Vermillion Monthly Meeting, 
aged 36 years. 

——, In this city, on the 5th inst., Rutu Smirn, 
relict of the late Giles Smith, of New Bedford, 
Mass., in the 9lst year of her age; a member of 
New Bedford Monthly Meeting. 


——, In this city, on the 7th of Ninth month 
last, Ann SmitH, daughter of the above-named 
Friends, and member of Baltimore Monthly 
Meeting, in the 57th year of her age. | 


MANNERS. 
Good manners add lustre to virtue. 


| object is to oblige, and pay proper attention to} 


Their | 


others. In order therefore to inspire children 

with such a disposition, we should endeavor! 
early to infuse the spirit of that precept—| 
“Honor all men ;”’ and teach them, that kind- 

ness and civilty are due to all: that a haughty, 

positive, or contemptuous manner, is not only ill 

bred, but unchristian; and especially to he 

avoided in our behaviour to servants, or those in 

inferior stations in life. To these they should 

never be suffered to behave with haughtiness, | 
nor even to speak with a commanding tone of 
voice ; as it will have a direct tendency to cherish 

pride and self importance. 

It is also necessary to guard children against 
vulgar habits, as loud talking and laughing. 
Whispering in company does not comport with 
good manners, and mimicry is the favorite 
amusement of low minds. Speaking, when it 
interrupts reading or conversation, and the habit 


* See Heckewelder’s narrative. 
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of contradicting others, are improper, and should 
be checked. 

At meals, children of suitable age should be 
admitted to table with the family, when con- 
venient.—This privilege will improve their 
manners, and tend to prevent bashfniness and 
awkwardness.—.J. Mott. 


METHOD AND ORDER. 


Method is the hinge of business; and it re- 
quires order and punctuality. These we must 
teach our children principally by example. Let 
them see that we rise early, have regular hours, 
as much as may be, for the employments of the 
day; that we are careful to do one thing at a 
time, and every thing in its right time ; that we 
stick to the business we have in hand, as far as 
unexpected incidents allow ; that we adopt the 
maxim, “a place for every thing, and every thing 
in its place.”” Let them be taught also, that 
what is worth doing, is worth doing well. 

It is for want of method and order, that some 
people, who have much to do, get but little 
done. They are frequently in a hurry, have 
many things begun, but none finished. 

Whatever children hear read, or spoken of in 
terms of approbation, will give a strong bias to 
their minds. Hence the necessity of guarding 
conversation in families, as well as excluding 
books and companions that have a tendency to 
vitiate the heart.—J. Mott. 


To Papunehang, and others of the Delaware 
nation who lately lived on the Susquehanna, 
and are now removed to settle on the Ohio. 


Brethren,—Your friends at Philadelphia often 
remember the old friendship which was estab- 
lished between your fathers and ours, and hath 
been maintained between you and us at all times, 
and even when thick clouds hung over our heads, 
and it was so dark we could scarce see each 


Brethren,—We are glad these clouds are now 
scattered, and the sun shines clear upon us. We 
hear you are set out on a long journey, and in- 
tend to settle in a country very distant from us. 
We desire you may hold fast the chain of friend- 
ship, and keep it bright on your part, as we shall 
be careful to do on our part, so that our child- 
ren may see our love and regard to each other 
as brethren, and may, when we die, be incited 
by our example to maintain the old friendship. 

Brethren,—The love and friendship which 
Onas and our fathers had for your fathers, was 
the effect of the love of God, through our Lord 
Jesus Christ, in their hearts, which constrained 
them to desire and pray for you, that you might 
come to the knowledge of the gospel of Christ by 
obedience to the teachings of his Holy Spirit, a 
manifestation of which is given to every man, to 
lead and instruct them in the way of eternal life 
and happiness; and it hath given much true 
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pleasure and thankfulness to us, to see and hear 
that some of you have been made sensible of 
this. We fervently desire you may grow in grace 
and in this saving knowledge; then you will be 
as light to the people among whom you may live, 
and they, seeing your good works, may be 
brought to the same happy experience, and give 
glory to God, and live in peace and good will 
with you and with one another. 

Brethren,—We consider the journey is long, 
and that, when you get to the Alleghany, you 
will want some refreshments and provisions to 
enable you to travel further. We have there- 
fore directed one hundred dollars to be paid to 
John Etwain, and desire that he may with it pur- 
chase whatever will be most useful and neces- 
sary for you and your wives and children. 

Brethrenaeillle heartily wish and pray for your 
happiness, both in this world and that which is 
to come, and ghall rejoice to hear that the bles- 
sing of God attends you. 

Signed on behalf of Friends in Philadelphia, 
the 8th day of Eighth month, 1772, 


Israel Pemberton, John Reynell, 

James Pemberton, Anthony Benezet, 

John Pemberton, Abel James, 
Henry Drinker. 


To Israel Pemberton, John Reynell, James 
Pemberton, Anthony Benezet, John Pemberton, 
Abel James, Henry Drinker, and the rest of 
the Friends in Philadelphia. 


BELovEeD BrREeTHREN,—Your very kind letter 
was read to us by Dr. John Etwain, on Beaver 
Creek, and by David Liseberger, at Welhiek 
Thuppeck, (Good Spring,) where we are now set- 
tled in love and peace. 

The chiefs and head men of the Delawares 
received us very kindly with our teacher, and 
seem well inclined to the Christian religion; 
many come to hear the word of God, and we 
wish with you that we may be a shining light 
unto them. 

Brethren,—Not only we who had so many in- 
stances of your friendship and love, which we 
never will forget, but all our nation, know that 
you and your fathers have always been kind and 
good friends to us and our fathers. We thank 
you heartily for al! your favors, but particularl 
the last present of one hundred dollars, which 
John Etwain has left to the care of John Papu- 
nehang and our missionary, and which, by our 
consent, hath been laid out for corn and divided 


among us. We remember you as often as we 
eat of it. 


Brethren,— You may be assured that we esteem 
and love you; continue to pray for us and the 
other poor Indians, and we will pray God for 
you, to bless you in this world and the world to 
come, and we will, by the of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, not only continue in unshaken 
friendship with you ad your children, but re- 
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main your true brethren in Christ and bounden 
friends. 
Welhiek Thuppeck, the 21st day of March, 
1778. 
John Papunehang, Joseph Pepi 
John Martien, William Chelloway. 
In the name and on the behalf of all the 
Christian Indians, moved from Susquehanna 
over Alleghann river. 


For Friends’ Review, 
EDUCATION IN THE FREE AND SLAVE STATES 
COMPARED. 


Pursuing the comparison which we commenced 
in our last number, we find in the six Eastern 
States, Maine, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, Rhode Island and Vermont, 1,498.- 
158 white persons over twenty years of age, of 
whom 50,911 are reported as unable to read and 
write. This makes one in 29.4 of the adult 
white population unable to read and write, But 
we find in these six States, 305,404 white per- 
sons including all ages, born in foreign countries. 
These foreigners furnish, no doubt, more than 
their proportion of uneducated. In the same 
six States we find 13,476 free colored persons of 
twenty years and upwards, with 1878 adults, who 
cannot read and write. This is about one in 
seven. From this and the facts stated in our 
last number, it appears that the adult colored 
population in New England do not furnish so 
large a ratio of totally uneducated, as the whites 
of Virgiaia and North Carolina; and fall a lit. 
tle, and but a little, below the whites of South 
Carolina. 

The three States, New York, New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania, contain whites over twenty years 
of age, 2,911,041, among whom are 172,469 
adults who cannot read and write. This is one 
in 16.9. The white foreigners in these three 
States, number 1,018,133. The free colored of 
twenty years old number 68,624, of whom 
21,190, or one out of 3.2, are reported as unable to 
read and write. This shows a great want of ed- 
ucation among this class. There is, however, 
no law in either of these States to prohibit their 
instruction. It can afford no rational consola- 
tion to them or their friends, to learn that the 
whites in North Carolina and Arkansas appear 
to be almost equally neglected. 

The six new free States, Ohio, Indiana, IIli- 
nois, Michigan, Wisconsin and Iowa, have 
whites over twenty years of age, 2,084,235, of 
whom 194,017, or one in 10.7, cannot read 
and write. Of these Indiana furnishes the 
greatest relative number of uneducated of 
any free State in the Union. The white foreign- 
ers in these States, number 571,528. The free 
colored over twenty years, are 33,084, of whom 
8,883, or one in 3.7, cannot read and write. 

The old slave States, Delaware, Maryland, 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina and 
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Georgia, contain, over twenty years of age, 
1,251,785 whites, and 88,042 free colored, among 
whom are 232,806 of the former, and 46,426 of 
the latter who cannot read and write. Thus it ap- 

rs the uneducated are among the whites near- 
pom in 5.4, and among the free colored one 
in 1.9 or rather more than half. The white fo- 
reigners in these six States are 96,732. 

The nine new slave States, Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, Alabama, Louisiana, Arkansas, Missouri, 
Mississippi, Florida and Texas contain 1,494,401 
whites over twenty years; of whom 280,086, 
or one in 5.4 cannot read and write. The free 
colored over twenty, are 21,589, including 
8,805 or one in 2.4, who cannot read and write. 
The white foreigners in those nine States are 
215,025. 

It hence appears that the whites over twenty 
years of age in the free States, number 6,493,- 
434, and ia the slave States, 2,746,186, the for- 
mer exceeding double the latter by more than a 
million ; yet in the free States the totally illite- 


892; or in the ratio of about three to five. Be- 
sides there are in the free States more than six 
times as many whites of foreign birth as there 
are in the slave States. 


ta fine; the adult whites who cennot rend snd | which will furnish our readers with a specimen 


write are, in the free States, nearly one in 20.5; 
but in the slave States nearlv one in 5.4. 

Who then are the friends of their country, 
and especially of the rising generation, those 
who are laboring to restrain the system of sla- 


very within its present limits, and to promote its | 


peaceable extinction every where, or those who 
are exerting their ingenuity and influence to ex- 


tend its dominion over the virgin soil of the | 


West ? E. L. 

Farm Implements, and the Principles of their 
Construction and Use, an Elementary and 
Familiar Treatise on Mechanics and on 
Natural Philosophy generally, as applied to 
the ordinary practices of Agriculture. By 
Jonny J. Tomas. 


The above is the title of a book of 267 pages, 
12mo., which has just issued from the press of 


Harper & Brothers of New York. It may be 
fairly questioned whether any previous publication 
contains in the same space an equal amount of 
information adapted to the wants and capacities 
of practical mechanics and agriculturists. 

The elementary principles of natural philoso- 
phy, and the nature of mechanical forces, are 
laid down in such manner as to impress a convic- 
tion of the truth of his conclusions, though the 
mathematical demonstration, by which those con- 
clusions are rigidly proved, are entirely omitted. 
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A reader of the usual share of intellect, but 
almost, if not altogether, ignorant of mathema- 
tics, may obtain from this volume a very satis- 
factory conception of the nature and application 
of the mechanical forces, and of many of those 
truths which can be presented to the mind in 
their utmost fulness and force, only through the 
medium of mathematical demonstration. 

The descriptions of the numerous machines 
which have been invented to facilitate the opera- 
tions, and to lighten the labors of the practical 
farmer, must render this volume a valuable ac- 
quisition to those who are engaged in agricul- 
tural pursuits. Indeed, it may be said that no 
practical farmer, who desires to understand the 
nature of the business in which he is employed, 
and the best manner of effecting the operations 


|which he is daily performing, ought to deny 
rate are 317,397, and in the slave States 512,- | 


himself the privilege of studying the volume be- 
fore us. The writer evidently possesses an ac- 
curate and extensive acquaintance with his sub- 
ject. 

The following is the introductory chapter 


of the author’s manner and style: 


No farm, even of moderate size, can be well 
furnished without a large number of machines 
and implements. Scarcely any labor is performed 
without their assistance, from the simple opera- 
ations of hoeing and spading, to the more com- 
plex work of turning the sod and driving the 
thrashing-machine. It becomes, therefore, a 
matter of vital importance to the farmer to be 
able to construct the best, or to select the best 
already constructed, and to apply the forces re- 
quired for the use of such machines to the best 
possible advantage. 

A great loss occurs frequently from the want 
of a correct knowledge of mechanical principles. 
The strength of laborers is often badly applied 
by the use of unsuitable tools, and that of teams 
is partly lost by being ill adjusted for the best 
line of draught ; as, for example, by a bad attach- 
ment to the plow for forcing its wedge-like form 
most effectively through the soil. We may per- 
haps see but few instances of so great a blunder 
as the man committed who fastened his smaller 
horse to the shortcr end of the whipple-tree, to 
balance the large horse at the longer end; or of 
the other man who, when riding on horseback 
to mill, atop his bag of grain, concluded to re- 
lieve the animal by dismounting, shouldering 
the bag himself, and then remounting; yet cases 
are not uncommon where other operations are 
performed to almost as great a disadvantage, and 
which to a person well versed in the science of 
mechanics, would appear nearly as strange and 
absurd. 
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The improvement of farm machines and tools 
within the last fifty years has probably enabled 
the farmer to effect twice as much work with 
the same force of horses and men. Plows turn 
up the soil deeper, more evenly and perfectly, 
and with greater ease of draught; hoes and 
spades have become lighter and more efficient ; 
grain, instead of being beaten out by the slow 
and laborious work of the flail, is now showered 
in torrents from the thrashing-machine; horse 
rakes accomplish singly the work of many men 
using the old hand rake; twelve to twenty acres 
of ripe grain are neatly cut in one day with a 
two-horse reaper; wheat drills, avoiding the tire- 
some drudgery of sowing by hand, are materially 
incréasing the amount of the wheat crop; while 
a few farmers are making a large yearly saving 
by the application of horse-power to sawing 
wood, churning, driving washing-machines, and 
even to ditching. A celebrated English farmer 
has lately accomplished even more ; for by means 
of a steam-engine of six-horse power, he drives 
a pair of mill-stones for grinding feed, thrashes 
and cleans grain, elevates and bags it, pumps 
water for cattle, cuts straw, turns the grindstone, 
and drives liquid manure through pipes for irri- 
gating his fields ; and the waste steam cooks the 
food for his cattle and swine—all this work being 
performed in a first rate manner. 

Now these improvements were mainly effected 
through the knowledge of mechanical principles, 
and many of them would doubtless have been 
sooner achieved and better perfected if these 
principles had been well understood by farmers; 
for, constantly using the machines themselves, 
» they could have perceived just what defects ex- 
isted, and, by understanding the reasons of those 
defects, have been able to suggest the remedies 
in a better manner than the mere manufacturer. 
Moreover, as the introduction of what is new 
and valuable depends greatly upon the call for 
them, farmers would have been prepared to de- 
‘ cide with more confidence and certainty upon 

their real merits, and thus to increase and 
cheapen the supply of the best, and to reject the 
worthless. 

One great reason that farm implements are 
still so imperfect, is, that the farmers themselves 
do not fully understand what is needed, and how 
much may yet be accomplished. They have not 
enongh knowledge of mechanics to qualify them 
for judging of the merits of new machines ; and 
being afraid of imposition, often reject what is 
really valuable, or else, being pleased by a fine 
appearance, are easily deceived with empty pre- 
tensions. 

The implements and machines which every 
farmer must have who does his work well are 
numerous and often costly. A farm of one hun- 
dred acres requires the aid of nearly all of the 
following : two good plows, a small plow, a sub- 
soiler, a single and two-horse cultivator, a drill- 
barrow, a roller, a harrow, a fanning mill, a 
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straw-cutter, a root-slicer, a farm wagon with 
hay-rack, an ox-cart, a horse-cart, wheel-barroy, 
sled, shovels, spades, hoes, hay-forks and manure. 
forks, hand-rakes and revolving rakes, scythes 
and grain-cradles, grain-shovel, maul and wedges, 
pick, axes, wood-saw, turnip-hook, hay-knife, 
apple-ladders, and many other smaller conveni. 
ences. The capital for thus furnishing in the 
best manner all the farms in the Union has been 
computed to amount to five hundred millions of 
dollars, and as much more is estimated to be 
yearly paid for the labor of men and horses 
throughout the country at large. 

To increase the effective force of labor only 
one fifth would, therefore, add annually one 
hundred millions in the aggregate to the profits 
of farming ; while on the other hand, if we look 
back fifty years to the imperfect implements 
then in use, we may at once perceive the vast 
amount saved by the improvements since made; 
and when, especially, we notice the condition of 
barbarous nations, and contrast that condition 
with our own—the former thinly scattered in 
comfortless hovels through far-stretching and 
gloomy forests, subsisting mainly by hunting 
and fishing , and often suffering from hunger and 
cold; the latter blessed with smooth, cultivated 
fields, green meadows, and golden harvests, in- 
terpersed with comfortable farm-houses; with 
the hum of business through populous cities, 
and along far-reaching lines of cavals and rail- 
roads, and ships for foreign commerce, freighted 
with the productions of the soil, threading every 
channel and whitening every sea—when we ob- 
serve this contrast we cannot fail to be struck by 
the convincing proof that “knowledge is power,” 
and of the loss sustained on the one band from 
its absence, and the advantages on the other of 
availing ourselves of its accumulated stores. 


THE JAPAN EXPEDITION, AND ITS RESULTS. 


One of the most creditable acts of the last Ad- 
ministration was, sending an expedition to Japan, 
to effect, if possible, an opening of its ports, and 
bring it into communication with the Christian 
world. So far as we can sce, the instructions 
under which it proceeded were judicious, and the 
manner in which it was conducted by the com- 
manding officer was, on the whole, discreet and 
praiseworthy. To us at this distance, and accus- 
tomed only to the matter-of-fact ways of a solid 
civilization,some of the movements of Commodore 
Perry among the Japanese may appear over- 
strained and vainglorious, but we must not forget 
that he had to deal witha people comparatively 
rude, and more accessible through their senses and 
imaginations, thanan enlightened reason. Atall 
events, the results of the expedition are better 
than we had reason to expect. 

Intelligence has just reached this country from 
China, that the Russian Admiral has not been 
successful, while the American Commodore has ; 
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that his negotiations have resulted in opening 
free intercourse between the two countries, to be 
carried on through two ports in Japan ; in secur- 
ing stipulations for a coal depot, and a regular 
supply of coal for the United States steamers, 
and also for kind treatment, and an abundant sup- 
ply of water and provisions for all Americans who 
may visit any part of the Japanese coast. The 
Commodore showed his good sense by proposing 
an extension of these privileges to all other na- 
tions, but the Japanese Commissioners demurred, 
expressing, however, their willingness to make 
separate treaties on similar terms with any other 
nations that might seek them in a peaceful man- 
ner. It is added that Commodore Perry intends 
toremain two or three months on the Japanese 
coast, for the purpose, we presume, of seeing 
that there shall be no failure in the arrangement 
agreed upon. 


On the whole, it would seem that Commodore 
Perry and his officers have been at least as pro- 
fitably employed as if they had been engaged in 
catching runaway slaves on the Home Station, or 
in dancing attendance at the Courts of petty 
despotisms along the shores of the Mediterranean. 
There is no harm in giving our navy something 


respectable and useful to do, in the absence of 


any immediate necessity for a blockade of Cuba. 
—National Era. 


ARTESIAN 
Concluded from page 679.) 


WELLS. 


The chalk stratum extends from Kent and 
Surrey under the valley of the Thames to the 
Hills of Hertfordshire and Buckinghamshire, 
and neighboring counties—an areaof about 3800 
square miles, on which the mean fall of rain is 
estimated at from 3800 to 3900 millions of gal- 
lons every day—a quantity which may well be 
exhaustless. The water finds its way down- 
wards through the numerous fissures which 
abound in chalk, until it comes to the lower por- 
tions of the stratum, where crevices are few, and 
there it makes its way along the line of stratifi- 
cation, which is indicated by the imbedded 
fints. ‘Those who are experienced in such mat- 


ters, know that ample sources of water may al- 
ways be looked for immediately beneath the 
flint layers; it is into these that most of the 
London wells are sunk; and the supply obtained 
is said to be from 10,000,000 to 12,000,000 
gallons daily —an amount perhaps somewhat over- 


stated. Here, however, we see why such ama- 
ting supplies have been derived from the chalk. 
Inthe Tring cutting of the North-western Rail- 
way, the yield was 1,000,000 gallons per day ; 
at Brighton, a well gives 231,840 gallons in 
twelve hours; 1,800,000 gallons per day were 
obtained from an experimental well sunk in the 
Bushy Meadows; anda calculation has been 
made, that, with efficient borings and drift-ways 


at Watford, 8,000,000 per day might be derived 
from that locality. 
Quantities so immense might be thought suf- 
ficient for ordinary purposes; but Mr. Prest- 
witch shows them to be trifling compared with 
the supplies to be obtained by going lower and 
piercing the Greensands. That such is not only 
possible, but actually the fact, will be seen on a 
little reflection. The area of the Greensands 
far exceeds that of the chalk; it reaches from 
Cambridgeshire in the north, to the sea in the 
south ; from Devizes in the west, to Folkestone 
in the east ; and wherever within this region the 
Greensands crop out on the surface, there the 
rain is greedily sucked in as it falls. It may 
surprise some readers to hear that places so dis- 
tant should be regarded as sources for water-sup- 
ply for London; such, however, is the fact, for 
as the water in sinking follows the dip of the 
strata, it gradually descends to the bottom of the 
basin, where it is most wanted. The Green- 
sands thus serve the double purpose of filter and 
reservoir; and as they rest on a thick and imper- 
vious deposit of Weald and Kimmeridge clays, 
there can be no escape of water in a downward 
direction. There it remains stored up, a foun- 
tain of the great deep, until released by human 
enterprise and ingenuity. 
The mean annual rainfall in England is from 
263 to 28 inches, according to latitude, of which 
one-half, more or less, sinks into the ground ; 
the greatest amount of filtration of course taking 
place in the rainiest mouths. Some deposits are 
much more permeable than others ; but on com- 
parison, the superiority of the Greensands in 
| this particular becomes strikingly manifest: Mr. 
| Prestwitch estimates their steady undiminished 

yield at from 40,000,000 to 50,000,000 gallons 
lin the twenty-four hours. Such a quantity 
| would constitute a valuable supplement to the 


supply now furnished to London; the more so, 
| because the water appears to be of excellent 
| quality. Judging from the wells suak at a few 
miles from the city, the water is remarkably 
pure, soft, and limpid; and the nature of the 
Greensands is such as to insure a better quality 
of water from them than from some other strata. 
We attach the more importance to this fact, re- 
membering that the Report of the Board of 
Health, published in 1850, deprecates the drink- 
ing of London well-water on account of the 
‘bad consequences ”’ that follow its use, and the 
conclusive instances brought forward in proof of 
the hygienic benefits resulting from the use of 
soft water. 

It is satisfactory to know, that the considera- 
tion here involved presents no difficulty ; for 
chemical analysis has shown, that clay possesses 
a surprising power of absorbing soluble salts, 
and consequently, while the waters are traver- 

| sing loose sandy strata mixed with clay, the fil- 
| tration would appear to be perfect, as cleansing 
land absorption go on at the same'time. “ While 
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the waters have to pass through many miles of 
the Lower Greensand, in some places entirely 
silicious, and at other places partially argillaceous, 
it really becomes a question whether the water 
may not be, toa very great extent, freed from 
extraneous matter, and rendered by this means 
only, so far as regards the alkaline and earthy 
salts, comparatively soft and pure.” This, how- 
ever, is a question which actual experiment can 
only determine. We should be glad to see it 
tried for the reasons already stated, as well as 
others not less obvious. It might be well worth 
considering, whether to fetch water from a dis- 
tance of many miles, or from 1000 feet beneath 
the surface, be the preferable method. In the 
one case, the water has fallen from the clouds, 
far away in the pleasant country, where nosmoke 
and few atmospheric impurities are present to 
contaminate it, and makes its way underground 
through a natural filter, to the great central re- 
servoir; in the other, it must flow through pipes 
or an uncovered channel. There is no risk of a 
barren result, for the quantity of water available 
every twenty-four hours would still be the same 
as the above mentioned, even if no rain fell for 
a whole year. “Let it be borne in mind,” 
pursues Mr. Prestwitch, “that the effective per- 
meable beds of the Lower Greensand are 200 
feet thick—that they occupy an area above and 
below ground of 4600 square miles—that a mass 
of only one mile square and one foot thick will 
hold more than 60,000,000 gallons of water— 
and some idea may be then formed of the mag- 
nitude of such an underground reservoir. A 
fall of one foot in the water-level throughout 
the whole area of outcrop, would give more than 
the quantity of water required for a year’s con- 
sumption of London.” The temperature would 
be, according to depth, from 63 to 70 degrees 
Fahrenheit. 

Another consideration is, how deep must we 
go for these abundant supplies of water ?—a 
point on which our knowledge of the chalk-for- 
mation enables us to speak with little chance of 
error; and on careful calculation, itappears that 
a boring 1040 feet deep would be necessary to 
pierce the Lower Greensands. Great as this 
depth may appear, it presents no difficulty insur- 
mountable by mechanical genius. Then with 
respect to the height to which the water will 
rise, Mr. Prestwitch argues, that the conditions 
being nearly the same as those of the well of 
Grenelle, near Paris, the result will be similar ; 


it is considered,’ says Mr. Prestwitch, 


| would be entirely save 
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Like the 
spring, too, though somewhat turbid on first 
bursting out, it in a short time flows perfectly 
pure, and at the same time its chemical charac. 
ter will be improved by the action of the cease. 
less stream on the salts with which the stray 
may be impregnated. This is an important fact, 
for a well might be condemned when first sunk, 
which, a few minutes later, would yield most 
excellent water. 

In France, where Artesian wells are compar. 
atively numerous, the water is used for all do- 
mestic purposes, and as a “ moving power for 
mills, factories, and hydraulic machines ; for 
warming large buildings, for public wash-sheds, 
for irrigation on a large scale, for fish-ponds ; in 
plantations of water-cress, paper-making, and 
the weathering of flax.” For purposes in which 
a uniform temperature is required, the water is 


watery treasures, is at once apparent. 


>| peculiarly serviceable. 


We think that Mr. Prestwitch has made out 
his case, and we regard his volume as a valuable 
aid towards that branch of progress which com- 


| prises sanitation, with commercial, physical, and 


moral economy. With these facts and views be- 
fore them, no corporation or commission would 
be justified in deciding on a mode of water-sup- 
ply without first giving them due consideration. 
The question of cost may be simplified by refer- 
ring to what has already been done; the well 
for the Blackwall Railway cost £8000 ; another 
£4444, on the premises of Truman, Hanbury & 
Co., the brewers; and others for lower sums, 
down to £20; but it should be borne in mind, 


| that a good part of the expense of the great 


London wells is for the machinery which must 
be always employed to pump up the water. This 

by boring down to the 
Greensands, as the water would, as we have 
shown, rise of itself to more than 100 feet above 
the surface. Mr. Prestwitch estimates £1800 
to £2500 as the cost of boring down to the up- 
per Greensand; and to the Lower Greensand, 
£1000 more. When we remember that the 
supply is perennial, the item of cost falls low in 
comparison. The wells of Solomon, which have 
been flowing so abundantly for ages in the 
parched Arabian desert, afford the most valuable 
and enduring evidence of the capabilities of Ar- 
tesian wells.— Chambers’ Journal. 


As none are too wise to learn, it is a proof of 


and he assumes that in a well sunk in London, |*fection to communicate useful hints; aud 4 


the water would rise from the Greensands to a 
height of from 120 to 130 feet above the sur- 


face. This at once gives a distributing power 
independent of machinery, and would be suffi- 
cient for most practical purposes. 

An Artesian well may be called a natural 
spring artificially produced; its analogy to a 
spring, by whieh nature liberates her hidden 


high proof of wisdom to take and use them, 
from whatever quarter they come.— unter. 


Many have given over the pursuit after fame, 
either from the disappointment they have met, 
or from their experience of the little pleasure 
that attends it.— Spectator. 
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FRIENDS’ 


" ‘The following is reported, in the New York ; 


Tribune, as the copy of an act which has recent- | 
ly passed the legislature of Connecticut. Weare | 
informed that in the House of Representatives | 
the vote stood yeas 112, nays 85. 


AN ACT FOR THE DEFENSE OF LIBERTY. 


Secrion 1. Every person who shall falsely and 
maliciously declare, represent or pretend that any 
free person entitled to freedom is a slave, or 
owes service or labor to any person or persons, 
with intent to procure, or to aid or assist in pro- 
curing, the forcible removal of such free person 
from this State as a slave, shall pay a fine of 
$5,000, and be imprisoned five years in the Con- 
necticut State prison. 


Sec. 2. In all cases arising under this act, the 
truth of any declaration, representation or pre- 
tense that any person, being or having been in 
this State is a Slave, or owes or did owe service 
or labor to any other person, shall not be deem- 
ed proved except by the testimony of at least two 
credible witnesses testifying to facts directly 
tending to establish the truth of such declaration, 
pretense or representation, or by legal evidence 
equivalent thereto. 

Sec. 3. Every person that shall wilfully and 
maliciously seize, or procure to be scized, any free 
person entitled to freedom with intent to have 
such free person sold into Slavery, shall pay a fine 
of $5,000, and be imprisoned five years in the 
Connecticut State Prison. 

Sec. 4. Upon the trial of any prosecution aris- 
ing under this act, no deposition shall be admit- 
ted as evidence of the truth of any statement in 
auch deposition contained. 

Sec. 5. Upon the trial of any prosecution aris- 
ing under this act, any witness who shall, in be- 
half of the party accused, and intending to aid 
him in his defense, falsely and wilfully, in testi- 
fying, represent or pretend that any person is or 
ever was a slave, or does or ever did owe service 
or labor to any person or persons, such witness 
shall pay a fine of $5,000, and be imprisoned 
five years in the Connecticut State Prison. 

Sec. 6. Whenever complaint or information 
shall be made against any person, for any offense 
described in any section of this act, and upon 
such complaint or information a warrant shall 
have been duly issued for the arrest of such per- 
son, any person who shall hinder or obstruct a 
sheriff, deputy sheriff or constable in the service 
of such warrant, or shall aid such accused person 
in escaping from the pursuit of such officer, shall 
be imprisoned one year in the Connecticut State 
Prison. 

Sec. 7. No declaration, pretense or representa- 
tion that any person is, or was, an apprentice for 
a fixed term of years, or owes or did owe service 
merely as such an apprentice for such fixed term, 
shall be deemed ont 


ibited by this act, and no| 
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such declaration, pretense or representation that 
any person is or was such an apprentice, for such 
fixed term, or owes or did owe service merely as 
such an apprentice for such fixed term, shall ren- 


der any person liable to any penalty under this 
act. 


EVENING.—By J. Kesux. 


Abide with us: fur { is toward evening, and the day is far 
spent.—Lune Me . 29. 


*Tis gone, that bright and orbed blaze, 
Fast fading from our wistful gaze : 

Yon mantling cloud has hid froth sight 
The last faint pulse of quivering light. 


In darkness and in weariness 

The traveller on his way must press, 
No gleam to watch on tree or tower, 
Whiling away the lonesome hour. 


Sun of my soul! Thou Saviour dear, 
It is not night if Thou be near; 

Oh! may no earth-born cloud arise 

To hide Thee from Thy servant’s eyes. 


When round Thy wondrous works below 
My searching rapturous glance I throw, 
Tracing out Wisdom, Power, and Love, 
In earth or sky, in stream or grove ;— 


Or by the light Thy words disclose, 
Watch Time’s full river as it flows, 
Scanning Thy gracious Providence, 
When not too deep for mortal sense ;— 


When with dear friends sweet talk I hold, 
And all the flowers of life unfold ; 

Let not my heart within me burn, 
Except in all I Thee discern. 


When the soft dews of kindly sleep 
My wearied eyelids gently steep, 

Be my last thought, how sweet to rest 
For ever on my Saviour’s breast. 


Abide with me from morn till eve, 
For without Thee 1 cannot live; 
Abide with me when night is nigh, 
For without Thee I dare not die. 


Thou Framer of the light and dark, 

Steer through the tempest Thine own ark ; 
Amid the howling wintry sea 

We are in port if we have Thee. 


The Rulers of this Chréestian land, 

*Twixt Thee and us ordained to stand, 
Guide Thou their course, O Lord, aright, 
Let all do all as in Thy sight. 


Oh! by Thine own sad burthen, borne 
So meekly up the hill of scorn, 

Teach Thou thy Priests their daily cross 
To bear as Thine, nor count it loss ! 


If some poor wandering child of Thine 
Have spurned, to day, the voice divine, 
Now, Lord, the gracious work begin : 
Let him no more lie down in sin. 


Watch by the sick; enrich the poor 

With blessings from Thy boundless store ; 
Be every mourner’s sleep to night 

Like infants’ slumbers, pure and light. 


Come near and bless us when we wake, 
Ere through the world our way we take; 
Till in the ocean of Thy love, 

We lose ourselves in Heaven above. 





FRIENDS’? 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Forercn Interticence.—The United States 
Mail Steamship Baltic, arrived at New York on 
the morning of the 8th inst. She left Liverpool 
on the 28th ult., and made the passage in nine 
days, sixteen hours and fifty-three minutes actual 
time from port to port, being, the shortest passage 
ever made, by one hour and fifty-two minutes 


On the 15th ult., the Turkish garrison of Silis- 
tria sallied from the town and attacked the Rus- 
sians in their trenches. A severe battle took 


mon resulting in the total discomfiture of the | 


ussians, who fled across the Danube, closely pur- 
sued by the Turks. The slaughter was appaliing. 
General’ Luders and Schilders, Prince Gortscha- 
koff and Prince Paskiewitch, were severely 
wounded, and two of their Russian Generals were 


killed. The works of the Russians were dec- | 


troyed, Gen. Schilder has since died of his wounds. 
In consequence of this defeat, the siege of Silis- 
tria has been abandoned, and the Russians are 


REVIEW. 


Faance.—A conspiracy to assassinate Napo- 
| leon has been discovered in the South of France, 
and 150 arrests made. 

Swirzertanp.—The blockade of Switzerland 
has been raised, the Swiss authorities having pro- 
mised to dismiss all notorious and active revolu- 
tionary exiles from the country, to send other re. 
fugees into the interior, to lend an attentive ear 
to the reclamations of Austria, and to furnish the 
Imperial government, at all times, with a list of 
the fugitives residing in Switzerland. 

Enetanp.—Sir John Bowring the British Envoy 
to China, has been instructed to proceed im- 
mediately to Japan and endeavor to obtain from 
that Government an opening to British commerce 
on the same terms as those granted to the Unit 
States. 

Inpia and Cutna.—Dost Mahomed is again 
seeking the friendship of the English. ‘Tranquil- 
lity was maintained at Nankin. Shanghai also 





| was quiet, but disturbances had broken out at 


' Canton. A victory by the Imperialists was re- 


evacuating the Turkish Provinces as rapidly as | ported. 


possible. It is stated that their whole army will 
retire beyond the Pruth. 
Austrians shall occupy the Principalities. 
their retreat, their sick were left behind in hospi- 
tals, and the Turkish authorities have given the 


most stringent orders respecting them. The au- 


Brazit.—The opening of the first railway in 


It is decided that the | Brazil, took place on the 30th of the Fourth month 
In | last, in presence of the Emperor and Empress, 


and a large concourse of the leading persons of 
Brazil. 


Buenos Arares.—The first C onstitutional Legis- 


thorities also give free passports to Russian sur- lature met on the 15th of the Fifth month ; pre- 
| siding officers of the two houses were elected, 


geons left in attendance. 


Several important successes against the Rus- 
sians have been gained by the Circassian forces 
under Schamyl. A doldmaes of 15,000 men 
was attacked by the mountaineers, in the pass of 
Dariel and obliged to retreat with the loss of 3,000 
men, cannon and a large quantity of ammunition. 
Urzugheth, a fortress near Batorim, garrisoned by 
8,000 Russians, has been abandoned and taken 
possession of by the Turks. Schamy!l was, in full 
march on Tiflis, with 25,000 men and 50 pieces 
of artillery. -Anapa and Sonjak are now the 
only positions between the Sea of Azof and the 
Asiatic boundary of Turkey which remain in the 
hands of the Russians. 


and the oath of fidelity to the Constitution was 
taken by the Governor, the Legislature and the 
ad en masse. The city is rapidly improving. 
t is reported that Urquiza, intends to commence 
hostilities against Buenos Ayres, and has refused 
to permit the mails to pass through the Argentine 
territory. 

Cusa.—The American barque Grey Eagle has 
been seized at Havanna, on the charge of having 


| landed 600 slaves near that place, on the 25th ult. 


Hadji Petros, the last Greek insurrectionary | 
leader has submitted. The insurrection is therefore 


atanend. Itisthought that the Anglo-French 
forces, in concert with the Circassians, will soon 
make a combined attack by sea and land on the 
Crimea. Immense preparations are going on, and 
guns of great power have been sent tothe Black 
Sea. 

The allied fleets in the Baltic have sailed for 
Cronstadt. A large number of Russian vessels 
have been taken or destroyed by those of the Bri- 
tish. Two divisions of the Russian fleet were at 
Cronstadt, and one division near Sweaborg. The 
Gulf of Finland was filled with small vessels of 
war. 


At the conference of Teschein it was decided 
that Prussia would not formally declare war on 
Russia, but place a portion of the Prussian army 
under orders of the Emperor of Austria. 


It is stated the Emperor Napoleon had intima- 
ted to the Austrian Government, that the French 
will interfere to suppress revolutionary move 
ments in Hungary and Italy, while the Austrian 
troops are engaged against Russia. A similar 
declaration is also expected from England. 


Only a small number of the slaves were rescued. 


Domestic. —Casper Herman, master of the brig 
Glamorgan, has been convicted at Boston, ot 
being eugaged in the African slave trade. 

A most destructive conflagration took place in 
this city on the night of the 5th inst. It com- 
menced about 10 o’clock in the National Theatre, 
Chestnut St. between 8th and 9th, and notwith- 
standing the most strenuous efforts by the firemen 
to check its fury, continued its ravages until a 
large number of the adjacent buildings were in- 
volved in a common destruction. The Philadel- 
phia Museum was totally destroyed, all the hou- 
ses from the Museum to the corner of Eighth and 
Sansom streets, and a number of buildings on 
Eighth and Chestnut streets were consumed or 
greatly injured. A large number of valuable 
stores were situated in Chestnut street between 
8th and,9th, the owners of which suffered severely 
in the loss of property by the flames and the water 
poured upon them. The wooden cornice of the 
Girard House caught fire, and great fears were for 
a time entertained for the safety of that large es- 
tablishment. It was, however, saved, though 
much of the furniture wasinjured by water. The 
loss of property by this fire cannot fall far, if at 
all, short of half a million of dollars. One of 
the actors of the National Theatre perished in 
the flames. His remains were found next mor- 
ning, horribly mutilated, burnt and blackened. 
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